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Britain in the last half of the century, though even as late as 1906
we read " . . . the present conditions are thoroughly bad. Not
only are lives lost through insanitary housing conditions, but,
worse still, a chronic condition of low vitality and ill-health is
fostered in our towns " (J. S. Nettlefold, Practical Housing).

Yet how much better is this picture than that presented in a
medical report of a Liverpool cellar dwelling of 1843 : " . . . the
wife of a labouring man. She had been confined only a few days
and herself and the infant were lying on straw in a vault through
the outer cellar, with a cky floor impervious to water. There was
no light nor ventilation in it and the air was dreadful. I had to
walk on bricks across the floor to reach her bedside, as the floor
itself was flooded with stagnant water. . . . " (Sherwood Taylor,
A Century of Science).

Not until about 1870 did drainage and water systems begin to
become adequate in our towns, while it was often the end of the
century before such installations reached modern standards. The
improvement can be traced in the death rate, which stood steadily
at about 23 per thousand up to 1875, then fell to 17-7 by the end of
the century and to 12-3 in 1920.

The pioneers of rehousing were a few industrialists, who planned
model villages for their workers such as Port Sunlight, Bournville,
and, later, Earswick, Yorkshire. Their work only touched the
fringe of the problem, but helped to show in concrete form what
could be done*

Parliament was also active over housing reform, and passed a
good deal of legislation, largely of a restrictive and inelastic kind,
which, though it effected much improvement in structure, resulted
in the " bye-law " street so common in our city suburbs. It was
still permissible to build fifty-six houses to the acre, though the old
" back to back " house was now condemned. This form of housing
had consisted of double rows of dwellings built back to back
under one roof, without "through" ventilation, and even these
double rows were so closely spaced as to preclude light and air in
any reasonable quantity.

Middle class housing is represented by the villa, which in the
early century was usually stuccoed, with simple but graceful details
and elegant wrought or cast ironwork (122). As the century wore
on, the detail became clumsier and more pompous. About 1860
the most usual type was brick, with pointed windows and bastard
Gothic details in stone or stucco. Blue and cream brick patterning
appeared, and then the romantic composition with porches and
broken roof lines (132, 133), In the eighties a ** Queen Anne "
flavour begaa to be noticeable, then a gradual simplification with
a hint of cottage architecture. As with more monumental wort,
design depended so much on individual caprice that it is only